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Apropos of Standardization and 
Conditions to Be Analyzed 


No factory can make dyes absolutely 
uniform, like books and moving picture 
films, they must be edited, i.e., standard- 
zed. The safest way to do this is by 
mixing the output of a fairly long pe- 
riod, which gives a fair representation 
of the factory output which is not so 
hard to duplicate. At present the aver- 
age small factory, in taking up the manu- 
facture of a new color, has at the ini- 
tial performance the head chemist, who 
gives it particular care or uses a lot of 
faw material that is supposed to repre- 
sent what they are going to get in the 
future. The result is that the lot turns 
out extra fine and is made a type— 
future lots seldom come up to this lot, 
many have had this experience. There 
is always a temptation to sell an extra 
quality batch and make it the standard 
and when the regular run fails to come 
up to this standard to doctor and patch 
itup somehow. A lower standard with 
greater uniformity and conformity 
would be better appreciated by the cus- 
tomer. 

The customer should be educated 
also and shown that it is more to his 
interest to use the American types as 
they are and not require them to be 
shaded and touched up to match some 
foreign type. Any dyer who is worthy 
of the name can use colors in combi- 
Nation, when they are near the shade 
he requires, providing they have the 
Necessary properties, but the one who 


demands an exact match for the for- 
eign product he is using is confessing 
his lack of ability. 

Before the war, the importation of 
dyes offered a fine opportunity for 
fraud, if any of the foreign houses and 
their American branches had been other 
than honorable gentlemen. Concentra- 
ted products could have been sent over 
and billed as single strength and the 
duty thereby divided by four or five. 
Then there could have been places 
where the reduction to type was made 
and they could have easily undersold 
the American product or the Swiss im- 
port. After the war, there should be a 
man who really knows dyestuffs at 
every appraiser’s store in the customs 
service, to simply remove the tempta- 
tion, as it were. It would be unwise to 
say that this actually was done because 
direct proof is lacking, and it is unjust 
to condemn anyone on circumstantial 
evidence, but that does not prevent any- 
one having their own opinion. 


Not WRITTEN IN A SPIRIT OF CRITI- 
CISM 

The foregoing remarks are not of- 
fered in any adverse spirit of criticism, 
but to suggest what may be expected 
and to point out the weak points where 
the enemy will most likely attack. At 
the present time the entire organiza- 
tions of the German branch houses all 
over the world are trying to hold to- 
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gether, keep their customers and a nu- 
cleus of sales force, so that as soon as 
they are able to begin again on the old 
basis, they will have a veteran army to 
confront those who are now content to 
go on making money out of the present 
opportunity and not preparing for the 
future. 

One large organization has been per- 
fected and is in readiness, those which 
will come later will need to learn a few 
things that cannot be worked out in the 
laboratory, but the small factory of to- 
day need not pass out of existence if it 
will settle down to making high grade 
goods of any kind at all, but which are 
the best of that kind and noted for their 
uniformity. Before the war Dr. Remy 
at Crefeld made and did a large busi- 
ness in Malachite Green and Methyl 
Violet with the result that many of the 
large factories preferred selling his 
products to. making them themselves. 
It is always better to do one or two 
things and do them well than to have an 
extensive line of second rate produc- 
tions. 

After all this the greatest thing is a 
protective tariff that will give the neces- 
sary confidence to capital and after the 
world has been made ‘safe for democ- 
racy, will make the United States safe 
for business. 


A Chemical War—Commercially 
and Otherwise 

This is a chemical war in many less 
spectacular ways than the manufacture 
and effects of explosives and poisonous 
gases. Among the less conspicuous are 
the purely textile applications of chem- 
istry. Of these, perhaps first in impor- 
tance is the bleaching of cotton for gun- 
cotton manufacture. This already runs 
into a tremendous tonnage and while it 
is carried out along the same general 
lines as other cotton bleaching, the re- 
quirements are very exacting and the 
product is subjected to careful control 
by chemical analysis for residual impur- 
ities. Another almost equally refined 
product is absorbent cotton, bleached in 
the same kiers as guncotton, but for quite 
the opposite purpose. It, too, has to meet 
certain requirements that are best de- 
fined in the terms of chemical analysis. 
If these requirements are met, the prop- 
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erties of the product and efficiency of the 
bleach are then beyond dispute. 
There are government orders for mil- 
lions of yards of gauze for surgical use, 
and other orders for immense amounts 
of cotton goods for tents, light weight 
clothing and many other purposes. As 
far as this has to be bleached, it should 
be subjected to careful analytical control 
by tests of solutions as they are being 
applied and further tests of the goods 
after each operation, to be sure that any 
residual acid, alkali or chemic is thor- 
oughly removed after deing its work and 
before it can cause any injury. Every 
vard tendered or otherwise damaged is 
not only a waste, but cuts down pro- 
duction, perhaps at the very time of 
greatest need. Such trouble can be al- 
most entirely eliminated by proper su- 
pervision and at comparatively little ex- 
pense. Similar methods are already 
followed in up-to-date bleacheries and 
the fact that such firms employ them 
should be sufficient recommendation. 
Possipiuities IN DYEING 
Coming to the dyeing of khaki and 
olive drab, there are new problems for 
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the chemist ‘as well as the dyer. Min- 
eral khaki dyed from chrome and iron 
is a separate problem in every mill and 
we may almost say, on every machine. 
It can be done in a variety of ways and 
on different types of equipment. Per- 
haps a little search will reveal possibili- 
ties in discarded padders and agers that 
can be rebuilt to dye this government 
tent cloth. 


Sulphur dyes in their present stage of 
development are also full of possibilities 
for chemical research. New dyes, slight- 
ly faster, are always welcome and there 
is plenty of opportunity for improving 
the methods of dyeing them in the piece 
to get more uniform and level results 
as well as to reach the standard set by 
government tests. This is for the most 
part purely chemical work involving, 
first, a study of colors and their im- 
purities with the effect of the latter on 
dyed results, and, second, a study of 
additions to the dye bath, involving a 
search for materials that will retard 
oxidation, or more properly control it, 
and. at the same time promote pene- 
tration and levelness. 

At the first Exposition of Chemical 
Industries in 1915, there were good ex- 
hibits of American-made dyes, but no- 
body had much of anything to sell. Now 
we have vastly larger manufactories and 
a wide range of available colors to select 
from. To get a satisfactory olive drab 
on wool, even with all the German coal 
tar dyes available, was a rather formid- 
able task if the utmost requirements of 
the specifications were adhered to. Nat- 
urally with fewer brands on the market 
it is more of a problem. There is no 
good reason why chemical research 
should not, however, be especially di- 
rected toward the development and man- 
ufacture of dyes for these special shades. 
While at present millions of yards are 
being colored, the results are not any 
too satisfactory and an extended organ- 
ized investigation covering all available 
natural and synthetic dyestuffs of rea- 
sonable fastness might finally yield some 
excellent combinations. Often colors 
that are inferior in some one particular 
will show up well in compound shades, 
the deficiency being masked by other 
dyes in the formula that are fast in the 
particular respect in question. 
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There is still some trouble in dyeing 
blues. The amount of indigo available 
for raw wool stock is insufficient and 
the dyeing process slow. To expedite 
production it may yet be allowable to 
color some classes of goods with aliz- 
arines or other more available chrome 
blues in the piece. Meanwhile a little in 
the laboratory with a view to having suit- 
able formulas in readiness may be well 
repaid in the saving of time later. The 
success of the American dyestuff indus- 
try is assured beyond a doubt. Alreadyit 
is said on good authority that about 70 
per cent. of our goods are dyed satis- 
factorily and most of them with our 
own dyes, the balance of less than one- 
third being colored with dyes not quite 
as suitable for the purpose. 

Conditions, however, may soon war- 
rant the working of foreign patents for 
the manufacture of fast vat dyes of the 
hydron and indanthrene types, and some 
other particularly desirable patented 
specialties. The former are already be- 
ing brought out in England. We should 
be able to work these out as well as the 
proposed manufacture of some synthetic 
drugs not now available and covered by 
German-owned patents. These fast dyes 
with a few other items not yet attainable 
will give us a practically complete range. 

CHEMIST IN CONSERVATION 

The textile chemist’s task is not only 
in the direct preparation of materials 
needed in the conduct of the war. Con- 
servation is more than ever the cry. 
Shoddy usually presents difficulties in 
carbonizing, stripping and redyeing, all 
of which are more problems for the chem- 
ist and dyer. 

Conservation and food control may 
lead to restriction of the use of starches. 
Reports are already in circulation that 
wheat starch manufacture will be lim- 
ited. From starches made from grains 
and other materials suitable for human 
food, it is then only a short step to those 
of more particular value as cattle feed. 
Present prices of grains are not only 
making beef and dairy products high, 
but threaten a real shortage. If these 
considerations force Government action 
on starches it seems that rightfully this 
should apply first of all to the more heav- 
ily starched finishes where large amounts 
of farinaceous materials are used and 
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last to warp sizing where starch is more 
of a necessity. In some cases it may be 
possible for the present to exchange one 
form of starch for another. 


Meanwhile some chemical material, 
either natural or synthetic, cheap and 
not useful as food for man or animal, 
capable of being applied as easily as 
starch, and having its desirable proper- 
ties, may be discovered. It will require 
diligent search among the by-products 
and waste materials of many industries 
and a study of gums and extracts from 
plants or investigations into the possible 
modifications of such gums or extracts. 
It is not at all impossible, however, that 
some such material can be developed as 
there are at present several gums on the 
market whose possibilities have no doubt 
not yet been fully exploited. (Obviously 
this does not refer to British gum, or 
other so-called gums sold for sizing 
which really consist only of modified 
starches.) Such an extended research 
would no doubt be beyond the ability of 
any one mill to undertake, but if once 
entered upon by anyone sufficiently in- 
terested and carried to a conclusion, the 
results might be of a very great value. 


Testinc MaTerRIALs 


It is also quite legitimate to keep one’s 
own interests in mind and a line of work 
that every mill can undertake either in 
its own or an outside laboratory is the 
examination by analysis of its supplies. 
The high prices now prevailing are a 
temptation to adulterations of even the 
common articles such as acids and al- 
kalies, formerly too cheap to be profit- 
ably manipulated. If on account of the 
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present scarcity of heavy chemicals it 
is found best not to make serious com- 
plaints it is worth something to know 
what dealers have taken advantage of 
their customers and later to treat them 
accordingly. 

There is also more chance for work 
in connection with the dyestuff supply. 
Some colors, like sulphur black and 
methyl violets, are on the market in var- 
ious strengths from a variety of makers. 
In these cases competitive money value 
tests should be made and may prove far 
more fruitful than the hair- splitting tests 
that were often run during the lively 
competition just before the war, when 
often only a cent or two per pound was 
at stake. 

The numerous new colors continually 
appearing require to be tested carefully 


for strength, working properties and 
fastness, particularly as many of them 
are claimed to embody improvements 


over the colors first put on the market 
by our dye firms to satisfy the recent 
stringency. As a specific case, new reds 
of the nature of Benzo-purpurine or Del- 
ta-purpurine are now appearing to re- 
place Congo red, with better shades and 
properties. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to again 
recall what the chemists have done in 
the past three years in the textile field. 
The debt is most conveniently measured 
in terms of dyestuff factories. The num- 
ber has grown from five to many times 
that number of establishments making 
either dyes or the necessary interme- 
diates. The production is now fully ten 
times as great and may reach fifty mil- 
lion or more pounds as this year’s total. 
The chemist has been growing into his 
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proper place in many industries and now 
at last into textiles where so many of 
the operations involve the action of chem- 
ical reagents on impurities in the fiber 
or upon the various fibers themselves, all 
of which are, strictly speaking, chemical 
materials.—By Charles F. Goldthwait in 
the Textile World Journal. 


Fairly Large Selection of Dyes for 
General Work 

There is a fairly large selection of 
dyes for the general work of dyeing 
yarns and pieces in solid shades, what- 
ever process is used. The most adapt- 
able yellow for all the chrome processes 
is generally sold as “alizarine yellow.” 
This name covers a number of colors, 
none of which are either alizarine or 
anthracene derivatives, the majority be- 
ing salicylic acid couplings with diazo- 
tized nitranilines or else pyrogallic acid 
condensation products. These yellows 
may be dyed in any of the three chrome 
processes and are remarkably fast to all 
influences. As with the acid dyeings the 
vellow element is the principal factor in 
the shade. A red is needed to prevent 
the blue or black from turning the shade 
to a green tone. The main consideration 
for the red used is that it shall dye 
evenly, and this seems to be the rarest 
quality of the available reds. Cloth red 
may only be used on a chrome mordant 
as the tendency to cloud the goods is very 
great, and on a chrome bottom the great- 
est care must be observed in regard to 
heating or the red will take on rapidly 
in spots. Omega Chrome Red and the 
Erio Chrome Reds are very satisfactory 
products and can be dyed by any of the 
three processes. Union Fast Claret is 
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another excellent red of universal adapt- 
ability and remarkably fast, but we do 
not hear much of it at present. True 
Alizarine Red has again made its ap- 
pearance, but it is not advisable to use 
the insoluble paste for shading, but the 
bisulphite compound, Alizarine Red §, 
would be quite suitable. 

For the blue element there is a fairly 
large selection of blue-blacks and _ blues. 
The average chrome black of the Dia- 
mond or Palatine series, now on _ the 
market, while essentially after-chrome 
colors will dye on a chrome mordant and 
most of them will dye by the one-bath 
process. The dyeings are not as fast as 
when after-chromed, but are sufficient for 
goods that do not have to stand fulling. 
Blues of the Sulphon series are also avail- 
able at present. They are difficult to dye 
level when used as acid colors, and after- 
chromed, but give less trouble in this 
respect when dyed on a chrome mordant 
or by the one bath process. Even the 
acid black, corresponding to Naphthol 
Blue-Black can be well utilized on mor- 
dant or after-chrome dyeings and _ the 
fastness to light will be sufficient for most 
purposes. 

Much of the goods that are being dyed 
at present will be found to fall into one 
of the classes previously enumerated, but 
few of them are up to the strict require- 
ments of the Government. At present 
there may be a tendency to be lenient 
and on account of the instant need for 
the goods to pass much which would oth- 
erwise be rejected. No one can tell when 
the specifications will be insisted upon 
more rigidly and it is well to consider 
how the color can be made to stand up 
to the most strict requirements. 


We manufacture 


Khaki Colors for Wool 
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Before the war the fastest standard 
for 16-ounce Melton, for instance, had 
been dyed with a combination of vat 
dyes, but as these are not now obtain- 
able we will only consider the best means 
at our command at present. 


Practice IN Best MILts 


The practice in the best mills, for mel- 
tons, flannels, tops for sweater, hosiery, 
glove and other yarns and for blanket 
wools was to chrome both before and 
after dyeing. A mordant of 2 per cent. 
of bichromate and 114 per cent. to 2 per 
cent. of crude tartar, boiled for one hour, 
was the common practice. This was not 
a well reduced mordant and a certain 
amount of reduction of the chromic acid 
evidently took place during the dyeing 
While chrome assistants are 
scarce and high in price, the previous re- 
marks regarding the use of sodium bisul- 
phite might well be applied here. After 
the mordanting a rinsing followed and 
gave an opportunity for the wool to cool 
slightly and for the dyebath to be started 
cool in order to assist evenness and pene- 
tration. 

The principal dye as before is Ali- 


process. 
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zarine Yellow, the fastest color of the 
combination. The ideal blue or black is 
Alizarine Blue-Black, also known as 
Alizarine Black S (No. 423 in Green’s 
translation of the Schultz and Julius 
tables). In the absence of this we may 
use a chrome black of the Diamond 
Black F type, but allowance must be 
made for a slight loss of color which 
occurs during the later processes. 

There is not much choice of reds at 
present and red is the weakest point in 
the combination at all times. Before 
the war the old specifications, requiring 
a test with lactic and citric acids, might 
as well have been worded, “No red dye- 
stuff can be used excepting Chrome Fast 
Red G or R,” for all other red or red- 
dish brown dyes failed to pass this test 
successfully. Even true alizarine reds 
were rapidly decolorized, although they 
were much faster to light and the wash- 
ing tests. 

One of the next best reds was Dia- 
mine Red F, which although a cotton 
color is also a remarkable chrome red. 
It dyes very fast shades by any of the 
three processes, using chrome on wool, 
and levels well—E-xchange. 
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For the Good of the Industry 


E have heard some comments 

made throughout the trade con- 
cerning the amount of space which 
we have devoted to the proposed 
Dyestuff Association of America and 
in particular to the activities of those 
interests which have been prominent 
in promoting its formation. The 


question has been raised whether or 
not we were working in behalf of any 
particular interests and whether or 
not we were giving the matter more 
publicity than was justifiable on a 
non-partisan basis. 

In reply to questions of this sort we 


can only say that the interest we have 
shown in this Association has been 
inspired purely in that we honestly 
believed it to be a step in the right di- 
rection, and in no sense because we 
were particularly interested in any of 
those persons or organizations which 
have been prominent in the move- 
ment. From our point of view it is 
not a question of what particular 
firms or individuals were responsible 
for starting the movement—the point 
is whether such an association, if 
formed, would be of benefit to the 
trade at large. 

As to this latter point we believe 
there can be no question. It is un- 
doubtedly true that an association of 
this sort, like any other entirely new 
undertaking, will meet with opposi- 
tion from certain sources and that be- 
fore a really effective organization 
can be completed, countless problems 
of varying degrees of complexity will 
have to be solved. There is probably 
no industry more filled with misun- 
derstandings, petty jealousies, etc., 
than is the dyestuff industry, and it 
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is self-evident that it will be a task of 
very considerable magnitude to har- 
monize all the conflicting interests, 
We believe, however, that it will 
eventually be. possible to effect such 
harmony, or at least something ap- 
proaching harmony, and that when 
this is finally accomplished the result 
will be decidedly beneficial to the 
trade at large, whether manufacturers, 
dealers or consumers. 

It is possible that the present ef- 
forts may not go very far in this direc- 
tion. After the meeting to be held 
on March 6th it will be possible to 
get a much better impression as to 
what has been accomplished and what 
is likely to be accomplished than it is 
at the present moment. Of one thing, 
however, we are confident — this is 
that an association of some sort ought 
to be formed and that it eventually 
will be formed. In the meantime any 
effort looking to this end is worthy of 
the support of all interests in the 
trade until it has been definitely 
shown that it is unworthy. Hence 
the AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER 
will, as heretofore, continue to support 
this movement to the best of its ability 
until it is satisfied that no good can re- 
sult from such support. 

It would appear that some of those 
who have been receiving the AMERI- 
CAN DyestuFF REporTER during the 
past months have not read the editori- 
als in its columns in which we have 
announced that we were about to re- 
quest our friends to enter paid sub- 
scriptions to the AMERICAN DyESTUFF 
ReEporTER beginning with March Ist. 
A certain number of subscription in- 
voices were mailed a week ago and 
were very gratifying, there were some 
who seemed to be in doubt as to 
whether the bill applied to back sub- 
scription or was to take effect in the 
future. 

We have rectified this error and 
future invoices which are sent out 
will be completely self-explanatory, 
but to those who failed to understand, 
we wish to say that it was our inten- 
tion to have subscriptions entered at 
the present time to cover a period of 
one year from March Ist. 
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Worth While 


E are still of the opinion that a 

co-operative Publicity Associa- 
tion of Dyestuff Manufacturers to 
direct the placing of educational pub- 
licity will pay well. 

We would again suggest that this 
matter be taken up at the meeting of 
dyestuff manufacturers to be held in 
New York City, March 6th, and that 
a schedule of cost and procedure be 
drawn up by an advertising man who 
knows the industry. 

We would further advise the for- 
mation of a committee composed of 
advertising representatives of several 
large companies who would be given 
a specific sum to spend in educational 
advertising of products and develop- 
ments in the industry. 

The committee could censor all of 
the publicity given out by the associa- 
tion and could aid the press in elim- 
inating the evil of misleading adver- 
tising. 

The same thing is being done in a 
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number of other lines, notably lum- 
ber, rice, fruits, paint, cranberries and 
other products. Surely the educa- 
tional feature is necessary in the dye- 
stuff industry and can be applied 
more readily to an infant industry 
than to one established for years. 


Perhaps advice of this nature will 
be misunderstood, particularly as it 
comes from a trade publication, but 
there are honest trade papers even as 
there are honest dyestuff manufac- 
turers. 


Only by elimination can we find the 
reliable maker of colors and in the 
same way must we pass upon the 
trade publications, and a reliable pa- 
per should not fear the examination 
of a committee. 


What would it mean to you who 
are in the market for dyestuffs and 
allied chemicals to be able to look 
upon the advertising of a company 
as being an announcement of prod- 
ucts that they actually manufactured 
or controlled? 
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Madero Brothers Deny Knowledge 
of Quinine Substitution 

FFICIALS and employees of the 

entire organization of Madero 
Brothers, the well-known importers 
and exporters of chemicals, New York, 
are alike up in arms over the stigma 
which threatened to attach itself to the 
firm’s reputation because of the action 
of Tonko L. Millic, an Austrian citizen 
and general manager of the concern, 
who was recently arrested and charged 
with the substitution of thirty-two 
cases of salicylic acid in place of a 
shipment of quinine intended for use 
in an Italian military hospital. 

The cases in question were seized by 
officers of the Army and Navy intelli- 
gence Service at Pier 7, Brooklyn, New 
York. Millic’s arrest followed, and at 
the time this issue went to press he was 
being held at New York Police Head- 
quarters on the specific charge of grand 
larceny, on the allegation that he mis- 
appropriated $25,000 in connection 
with the transaction. 

Ernesto Madero, the firm’s Presi- 
dent, who was in the South, was im- 
mediately reached on the long-distance 
telephone and started back at once. 
Pending his arrival, other officials of 
the company declined to discuss the 
affair in detail. When interviewed by 
a representative of the AMERICAN DyeE- 
STUFF Reporter, Jose Miguel Beja- 
rano, of the concern’s Chemical De- 
partment, declared that a full statement 
would be forthcoming upon Mr. Ma- 
dero’s return. 

“Mr. Madero is expected to arrive 
Sunday at the latest,” said Mr. Beja- 
rano. 
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do not feel themselves authorized to 
make a statement until the arrival of 
the head of the firm. The only asser- 
tion they can make is that the present 
unfortunate affair concerns an em- 
ployee of Madero Brothers only and 
does not affect the firm in- the least. 
Details of the case as given by the New 
York Times follows: 

“Officers of the Army and Navy In- 
telligence Service seized thirty-two 
cases of salicylic acid on Pier 7, Brook- 
lyn, where it was awaiting shipment to 
an Italian military hospital in boxes 
marked quinine. The officers also ar- 
rested Tonko L. Millic, an Austrian 
citizen and general manager of Madero 
Brothers, importers and exporters, of 
100 John Street. He is held at Police 
Headquarters on a charge of grand 
larceny on the allegations that he mis- 
appropriated $25,000 in connection with 
the sale of the alleged quinine to the 
benefactor of an Italian hospital. 

“The officers also said that they in- 
tended to question Millic upon the sub- 
stitution of the salicylic acid, which va- 
ries in cost between $1 and $1.50 a 
pound, for quinine, which costs about 
$1.20 an ounce. Although this salicylic 
acid was made by the action of a car- 
bon dioxide on sodium phenolate, a 
form of carbolic acid, the officers said 
they did not think it likely that an ex- 
perienced physician or hospital em- 
ploye would make the mistake of ad- 
ministering it as quinine, because of the 
difference in appearance. They added, 
however, that chemists had told them 
that salicylic acid, if taken in a dose 
large enough or about fifty to one hun- 
dred grains, while it might not kill a 
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soldier, ‘would make him sick enough 
to wish to go to a hospital.’ 

“The officers who made the arrest 
said that Millic several months ago had 
received an order for 2,000 pounds of 
quinine to be shipped to an Italian mili- 
tary hospital maintained by Felice Bis- 
leri of Milan. A few days ago they 
said Millic sent a cable message that the 
‘quinine’ was ready for shipment, and 
he received instructions to deliver it to 
the States Marine and Commercial 
Company, of 17 Battery Place, who 
would ship it from Pier 7. Employees 
of this company asserted the boxes had 
been received marked ‘quinine.’ 

“Upon the delivery of the ‘quinine,’ 
it was asserted, a check for about $25,- 
000 was drawn for a representative of 
the Madero Brothers, indorsed and 
turned over to Millic, who, the officers 
say, put the check in a bank to his own 
account. It was declared that payment 
upon the check had been approved by 
the American representative of Bis- 
leri.” 


National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany to Have New Home 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., which is to move about May 1 to 
its new building at 21 Burling Slip, 
will, with the Century Color Corp., a 
subsidiary of the National, occupy the 
entire ten floors of the building. The 
accounting department of the com- 
pany will occupy the first and second 
floors. The managers of the drug, es- 
sential oils and gum departments will 
be located upon the third floor. On 
the fourth and fifth floors the sales- 
men, both for domestic and export 
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business, will be found. The sixth 
floor will be given over to the corre- 
spondence department, the seventh to 
the advertising, publicity and filing 
departments, the eighth to the pur- 
chasing department and Board Room, 
and the ninth to the executive offices. 
On the tenth floor will be found the 
laboratories and the office of the tech- 
nical director. The plan as drawn 
calls for 33 private offices. The build- 
ing will be equipped with two electric 
elevators, pneumatic service, and 
every other necessary modern con- 
venience. 

A special meeting of the stockhola- 
ers has been called for February 18, 
the date of the annual meeting, to vote 
on increasing the number of preferred 
shares that may be issued by 45,652 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
making the total of shares authorized 
631,237, consisting of 235,247 preferred 
shares of the par value of S100 each, 
and 395,990 common shares without 
par value, and to increase the stated 
capital by $4,565,200, making the total 
stated capital as increased $25,504,650. 


Notes of the Trade 


Widenmann, Broiches & Co., Ltd., ‘ 
London, England, dealers in fine and 
heavy chemicals, etc., have opened an 
office in this city, at 52 Broadway, 
with G, A. Berenger in charge. 


Heller & Merz, capitalized at $500,- 
000 under New Jersey laws, has been 
authorized to do business in New 
York. P. Schnorrenberger is the com- 
pany’s representative in this city. 
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The All State Chemical Manufac- 
turing Co., New York City, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000 by D. E. Huebner, W. Graveur 


and F. J Nice. 

Stockholders of Grasselli Chemical 
Co., New York, at the annual meeting 
last week, voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock from $20,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000. The new 35,000 shares of com- 
mon stock are to be held for sale to 
employes of the company. The board 
of directors was re-elected. 

The Southern Chemical Co., Fl 
Paso, Tex., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000, and will 
specialize in saline products. The in- 
corporators are David Russek, Robert 
G. Anderson, R. J. de Moranbart and 
Marcus Russek, Jr. 





An addition is being built to the 
plant of the British-American Chem- 
ical Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J., which 
will cost $13,000. The plant was re- 
cently taken over by the British- 
American company. Previously it 
was the property of the Tennessee 
Copper Co. 


The DuPont Chemical Works will 
be ready to make deliveries of syn- 
thetic indigo about the 15th of the 
month. 





The Providence Dye Works of 
Rhode Island was damaged by fire 
recently. The loss is estimated at 


$40,000. 


Albert Baker, who resigned as as- 
sistant sales manager of the Davison 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., to ac- 
cept a Government position, will make 
a survey of the country’s acid mate- 
rials, production and other essential 
features. 


The Millmor Chemical Works have 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware to manufacture and _ sell 
chemicals. The capital is $110,000 
and the incorporators are T. C. Miller 
and Edward Greenberg, Brooklyn, 


and \V. I. N. Lofland, Dover, Del. 
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The Kall Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, textile chemicals and 
allied products, is planning to in- 
crease its capital from $5,000 to $50,- 
000 to provide for expansion. 

The Chemical Specialties Corpora- 
tion, Jersey City, N. J., has filed no- 
tice of an increase in its capitalization 
from $25,000 to $75,000 to provide for 
expansion. 


Olive Drab Tests Before and Since 
War—wUltra Violet in Dye 
Fading—Piece Dyeing 

The shade which represents the most 
popular color of to-day is not new in any 
sense of the word, but is an adaptation 
of a style that has been more or less 
popular for many years, particularly in 
men’s light overcoat goods. The stand- 
ard heavy shades, black, navy blue and 
brown, readily lent themselves to mixing 
with white stock and the resultant ox- 
ford, cadet blue and drab are probably 
the oldest shades to be found in fabrics. 

In standardizing the color for military 
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purposes, account has been taken of both 
the low visibility and freedom from con- 
tamination by the dust and dirt, which 
was enjoyed by the khaki originally used 
by the British troops on their cotton uni- 


forms in India. ‘The very name khaki 
has reference to its resemblance to the 
earth in color. As a solid shade it cannot 
be considered attractive and the many 
difficulties in the way of obtaining a fast, 
level piece dye at the time of its first 
adoption have, no doubt, had much in- 
fluence in the choice of a mixed fabric. 

The shade at present seen in the uni- 
forms of the privates is much too yellow 
to conform to either the Government 
standard or good taste. The need of the 
materials, the leniency of the various 
quartermasters, and the scarcity of cer- 
tain dyes, is responsible for this depart- 
ure from the proper shade of color. The 
production of this extreme yellow tone, 
which becomes still yellower during wear, 
causes a great loss in the low visibility 
feature, which is a character of the 
proper color. 

While much latitude was permissible 
during the early days of our preparing, 
because the dyestuff situation was the 
determining factor, there is not so much 
excuse now since a number of American 
factories are producing dyes that will 
meet all the necessary requirements. 
There is a real obligation for the manu- 
facturers of fabrics for the use of the 
army to produce standard goods for sev- 
eral practical reasons. The sight of a 
body of troops with a variety of colors 
in their uniforms detracts from their ap- 
pearance and, while not a fatal defect, 
is not to be commended. The difference 
is not sufficient to produce an effective 
camouflage, while the sight of a man with 
four contrasting colors in his coat, trou- 
sers, blouse and overcoat, and sometimes 
blanket, makes the word “uniform” some- 
what of a joke. 

There is a standard shade for olive 
drab, the means of producing it from all- 
American materials now exist; any mill 
equipped for dyeing wool stock can ob- 
tain the proper shade and fastness, even 
if they have only open kettles worked by 
hand. There is no reason why the pro- 
duction of anything so essential for the 
equipment of our army should remain a 
monopoly for either dyestuff manufac- 
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turer or woolen mill operator. All the 
facts regarding the dyeing of this im- 
portant shade should be public property 
in order to facilitate production. The 
small mill that has running on 
shoddy goods may be able to do its bit 
with but little additional equipment if 
the dyer can get necessary information, 
and the small dyestuff factory can make 
important contributions if an outlet is 
provided. 

Before the war all the American 
branches of the large German dye fac- 
tories maintained a force of demonstra- 
tors, who worked out the mill dye house 
problems, apparently without charge. 
The elaborate sample cards, and instruc- 
tion books, and _ ready-mixed-matched 
dyes did much to prevent the develop- 
ment of that initiative and reliance on 
the part of the dyer, which was a noted 
characteristic of the past generation. 
Under these conditions olive drab _ be- 
came somewhat of a monopoly, and under 
the old specifications the available dye- 
stuff was narrowed down to one source 
of supply. ° 


been 


Tests Prior to War 


We will pass over the specifications 
regarding stock, tensile strength, weight, 
ete., and confine our attention to the color 
tests. Prior to the war there were pre- 
scribed the following tests, and each lot 
submitted was expected to stand as well 
as the standard sealed sample furnished 
by the quartermaster. 

Soap Test—The sample is to be boiled 
for ten minutes in a solution containing 
80 grains of Ivory soap in one pint of 
water, then rinsed in pure water and 
dried. 

Soda Test—The sample is to be boiled 
for ten minutes in a solution containing 
10 grains of dry carbonate of soda in 
one pint of water, then rinsed and dried. 

Lactic Acid Test—The sample is to 
remain immersed in lactic acid, U. S. P. 
(75 per cent) for 24 hours, then rinsed 
free of acid and dried. 

Citric Acid Test—The sample is to 
remain immersed in a citric acid solution, 
which was about 10 per cent strength, 
for 24 hours and then rinsed and dried. 

Light Test—The sample is to be ex- 
posed to the sun and weather for 30 days. 
While the wording of these specifica- 
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tions does not follow the original exactly, 
the substance is the same. It is also un- 
derstood that a different sample is used 
for each test and not one run through 
the whole series. 

We can readily appreciate that the 
first two tests were intended to represent 
washing conditions, severe even for an 
army, in case the fulling and scouring 
in the mill had not been sufficient to re- 
move the color or alter the shade. The 
two acid tests. however, are masterpieces. 
The citric acid was supposed to imitate 
the action of fruit juices in the tropics, 
and the lactic acid, it is said, represented 
perspiration. Both of these tests con- 
verted the wool itself into a hard pulpy 
mass that required a great amount of 
washing to restore its flexibility, and all 
dyes having a red element in their shade 
were decolorized, excepting Chrome Fast 
Reds G and R. 

All the true alizarine reds, which were 
so much faster to light and. washing, lost 
their color in a few hours and were not 
permissible under these tests. Some or- 
dinary acid reds, which had no fast- 
ness cither to light or ordinary wash- 
ing. would stand the two acids indefi- 
nitely. Many reddish-toned chrome 
browns and all the chrome reds, except 
those mentioned, were more or less de- 
colorized and caused the test to assume 
a greenish tone. In times of great need 
for the goods it was sometimes possible 
to use and have the 
goods passed, but the requirements were 
adhered to as closely as possible by the 
quartermasters. Shortly before the war 
a new standard was adopted for meltons, 
which, it was said, was dyed with vat 
dves. The writer, having no first-hand 


few substitutes 
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knowledge of these goods, can make no 
further comment than to state that if the 
war had not cut off the supply of dyes 
and such a high standard had been in- 
sisted upon, we would have been entirely 
barred from the use of American dye- 
stuffs. 

Of course, we all feel that our soldiers 
should have the most serviceable goods 
obtainable, but when requirements are 
introduced that make the goods more ex- 
pensive and necessitate dyeing processes 
that give colors that will long outwear 
the fabrics themselves, we naturally in- 
quire for the reason. If the specifica- 
tions bar all bidders on the contracts 
except a few, and such exclusion is not 
based on real merit, but on a technicality 
that involves the use of a proprietary dye 
that is not even made in this country, the 
answer to the inquiry is obvious. 


This article was written py. i. 
W. Pierce of the United States Con- 


ditioning and Testing Company, New 


by 


York City, and appearing in The 
Chemist-Analyst. 
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